CIVILIZATION   AND    DISEASE

was magical. It contained religious elements, to be sure, but at that
stage of civilization it is difficult to draw a line between religion
and magic. Primitive medicine also knew of many procedures that
we consider rational such as massage, sweat baths, or bloodletting,
and the drug lore of many tribes was quite extensive. But these
seemingly rational treatments were applied as part of a magical
ritual: a drug did not act as a drug but because the ritual under
which it was given, the incantation pronounced over it, gave it
power to cure disease and alleviate suffering.

Thus magical, religious and empirical elements are inextricably
blended in primitive medicine under the common denominator of
magic. This gives it a character of its own, basically different from
the medical systems of civilized societies. Likewise the primitive
medicine-man cannot be compared with the modern' physician.
He is different and has many more functions: 1 he cures diseases
but also makes rain; he is often the bard of the tribe and sometimes
its chief; he is the man who has more knowledge than any other
tribesman because he knows the traditions and has mastered magic,
and he uses his knowledge to protect the tribe and make it pros-
perous.

With developing civilization the components of primitive medi-
cine began to evolve along their own lines. They were still com-
bined in Babylonian medicine, but the accent had shifted from
magic to religion. Babylonian medicine was an elaborate system of
religious medicine.2 All disease came from the gods, and the task
of the priest-physician was to discover and interpret the intentions
of the gods so that he could placate them. Babylonian medicine
included a great many magical and also empirical elements, but as
a whole it was a system of religious medicine.

In ancient Egypt the three elements of primitive medicine are
still found side by side, but the split has gone further. We have
purely rational and purely magical medical texts. The Edwin Smith
Papyrus/ a 16th century B. c. copy of a much older text, is en-
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